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and shall see still more in our next chapter on Heat and
Cold, that differences of temperature even over large
areas have wonderfully little influence on wind. The
most that local differences of heat and cold do is to set
up local breezes, such as land and sea, or valley winds.
Then, theoretically, this cold wind should flow nearly
straight toward the hot area, only a little deflected to the
right or left, according to circumstances, by the earth's
rotation. In like manner, any difference of pressure, from
the high to the low barometer, however caused, should
draw wind nearly straight. But, in our chapter on
Diurnal Weather, we shall find some land and sea breezes
which blow nearly parallel to the coast-line.

On the other hand, if we look at a cyclone purely as
a circulating mass of air, the wind should be parallel to
the isobar, perhaps even a little outcurved from centrifugal
force. Now, in practice the wind is always incurved, and
the depression of a cyclone is certainly not caused by
centrifugal force. The fiercest wind which ever blew
would only depress the barometer a few hundredths of an
inch, instead of which we find depressions of two inches
and more with no wind over fifty miles an hour. This,
of course, is on the supposition that whirling air acts like
a fluid.

The idea has been suggested that the friction of the/
wind on the earth's surface is the cause of the incurvature,
and that without friction the .wind would be parallel tq
the isobars, as we find it at the level of the lowest cloud-
layers. It is extremely probable that this is at least
partially true, for several experiments can be devisee!
with whirling water, in which friction of small particle^